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ABSTRACT 

The outcomes of an inservice prpgram to effect a 
positive change din attitude of teachers toward the specific reading 
problems of individual children are described* . It was j;iypot^esized 
that an awareness of isolated information %iK)uld iielp develop the 
professional sophistication commensurate with the escpected quality of 
teaching which was to be accoigplished by developing reliably 
screening procedures and diagnostic techniques and by establishing 
co3n:ective procedures to meet the individual symptoms of reading 
disability. Stated behaviorally, objectives reading teachers would 
demonstrate included (1) favorable attitudes toward diagnostic 
teaching, (2) skills for screening symptoms of reading disabilities, 
and (3) selection of appropriate diagnostic procjBdures to correct 
identified symptoms of reading disability* Training consisted of 27 
hours of released time which was reinforced by t^e Reading Teaxq upon 
referral of students by the classroom teachers. .The paxents and 
community were also involved through participation in conferences* . 
Though results of . he program did not indicate -t^iat^ it attained its 
objectives as measured by the formal testdlng, tjiere was little doubt 
that there had been an upgrading of the district reading program* 
Appended are sample case studies, a cognitive test for the educator's 
knowledge of reading, an objectives checklist, and references. 
(HOD) 
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THE LOCALE 



Port Angeles is located in Clallam County on the Olympic Peninsula in the 
far Northwest corner of Washington State « The immediate land mass is dominated 
by the Olympic Mountains which are occupied by the Olympic National Park and 
the National and State forest lands « The economy of the area is very dependent 
on the forest products industries 9 with logging, lumbering, and pulp and paper 
manufacturing the major imdustries* Fishing comprises a lesser and declining 
industry, while the seasonal tourist business is growing. 

Job opportunities have been somewhat limited. The lumber and pulp industries 
have increased production with a decline in a corresponding labor force. Plant 
modernization will probably continue. Max^r of these people have skills not 
needed in other areas. Seasonality of the logging industry and tourist trade 
compound the unemployment problem, ^wever, this region provides some of the 
most outstanding outdoor resources in the United States. 

The population density of Clallam County of sli^tly more than two persons 
per square mile is light compared to the Puget Sound Begion of Washington State. 
Less than 31,300 people of the State's 3,107,000 population live in this county. 
Almost half, or over 16,000, of the county's population live in the Port Angeles 
area* 

About 95 percent of the local school population are Caucasian, four percent 
are Indian, and less than one percent are Negroes and Orientals. 

General school population growth has been less than two percent the last 
ten years in this area. Since 1969 the decline in school population has been 
sli^tly more than two percent. 



THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 



The school system has seven elementary schools with a K-6 student population 
of 2,518. Individual elementary schools vary in size from I70 pupils to 5OO 
pupils. The two junior high schools have student populations of 333 869 
each. The one senior high school has If 263 students. The total school district 
school population as of October 1, 1972 was 3t007« There has been a decrease 
in school enrollment beginning in 1969* The decrease continues in 1971 with 
a loss of approximately 5OO students in three years. 

The 1971 cost per pupil was $727*51 (net cost per pupil enrolled, K-12, 
Washington State Form I96) in the Pdrt Angeles Schools. The state has in 
recent years continued to reduce basic school support. The state has also 
applied Federal Forest fund monies and Federal Impact fund monies (87^) to the 
state equalization formula. These were monies formerly available to this 
district. For example, between 196^-65 and I968-69 school years the district 
lost $^81,812.52 of the Forest Fund and Federal Impact monies. 

The problem of raising monies at the local level for school support is 
difficult too. Ten mills of the assessed evaluation of local property will 
bring $60.06 (I967) per pupil in Bort Angeles. 'Hie same ten mills on local 
property would bring $117.40 per pupil in Seattle. Of eleven special property 
tax levies attempted in Vort Angeles between 195^-1968, three passed. Since 
1969 four levies have passed each year they were submitted. These tax levies 
constitute approximately twenty percent of the yearly operational budget* 



NEEDS ASSESSM£2IT 



Without considering Federal help, this school district 
became concerned with the reading program when, in 1967-68 and 
again 1968-69, standardized test results (Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills) indicated that Fart Angeles elementary students were 
reading in the bottom quartile of the National and Far Western 
norms. Elementary teachers* opinions were collected in the fall 
of 1968 which suggested that over 30 percent of the students 
were then reading below grade level. Further, reading abilities 
of Bort Angeles students were lagging behind learning abilities 
as indicated by the Lorge Thorndike Intelligence Tests. The 
dropout rate had doubled between the years l^Sk and I968 and it 
climbed to the ten percent level in 1969. 

Although teachers and principals analyzed and identified 
many deficiencies in the elementary program, and despite the 
recent updating of the basal reading program, the improvement of 
reading instruction was considered crucial. 

This school district is without libraries or remedial reading 
centers in the elementary schools • 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 



A year of planning with K-2 teachers provided the plan and objectives 
for the in-service that eventually followed* Teachers had expressed a need 
for in-service training, assistance in the classroom, equipment and materials 
to meet individual student's reading problems* The needs of students and 
teachers were approached in this manner* The school board approved the 
hiring of four trained teachers of reading* The four reading teachers 
would assist classroom teachers of K-6 to develop techniques for matching 
instructional materials and methods with individual student reading needs* 
However, the necessary in-service training for staff members could not be 
provided through local funds* Citizen groups and board members gave other 
funding hi^er priority or failed to believe in-sex^ice for teachers a local 
responsibility* 

Title III (P*L* 89^10) made possible the in-service training of teachers 
K-6 throu^ the school years 1969-72* 



THE IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

Nine days of released time for formal instruction in three hour blocks 
over a period of seven months was provided each teacher of K-6* 

The instructor for the in-service was a staff member with a master's 
degree in education, with emphasis on reading, from the University of Missouri* 
Consultant help was provided by a staff member from the University of Missouri* 



SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 



A major outcome of the in-service was to effect a positive change in 
attitude of teachers toward the specific reading problems of^individual children. 
It was hypothesized that an awareness of isolated information would help 
develop the professional sophistication commensurate with the expected quality 
of teaching. This was to be accomplished by developing reliable screening 
procedures, diagnostic techniques and establishing corrective procedures 
to meet the individual symptoms of reading disability. (Note the syllabus, 
Appendix C) 

After many work sessions with primary teachers, instnanents were 'developed 
for the recording of educational information. Three kinds of educational 
information, standardized tests, informal inventory, and teacher observation 
related to the five causal areas of learning - physical, mental, emotional, 
environmental and educational, provided direction for instruction. 

Stated behaviorally, the Major Objecti ves read: 

1. Given the in-service training and services subordinate to and 
supportive of their roles of instruction, teachers will demon- 
strate favorable attitudes toward diagnostic teaching. 

2. Given the in-service training and services subordinate to and 
supportive of their roles of instruction, teachers will 
demonstrate skills for screening symptoms of reading disabilities. 

3. Given the in-service training and services subordinate to and 
supportive of their roles of instruction, teachers will select 
diagnostic procedures to correct identified symptoms of reading 
disabilities. 

The major objectives were accomplished through the twenty-seven hours 
released time in-service training. This formal training was reinforced by 
the Reading Team upon referral of students by the classroom teachers. Refer- 
ral to the Reading Team provides direct help for screening services, analysis 
of data, correctivd procedures, materials and dc. :.*strations. 



PARENT - COMMUNITY INVOLVIMENT 



Twenty-eight community target groups have been contacted 
each of the three years of this Title III project. Approximately 
forty percent of the groups sent representatives for a total of 
123 individual target group contacts during the three year period. 

Seven building meetings were held with parents of children 
who were to receive reading help. These were efforts to explain 
the plan to Prevent Reading Disabilities. Following the general 
explanation, one hundred and thirty-two individual parent con- 
ferences were held ovc-i: the three year period to further solicit 
parent support and explain our efforts as it related to the individual. 
These individual conferences are continuing. 

Numerous meetings were held with the Citizens' Steering Committ^ie, 
an advisory group for the School Board. This group has given active 
support to the Reading Program through the last four successful 
operation levies. 

Work sessions with the school board have ntur' «red six. For 
the 1972-73 school year the board has approved fu to continue 
the in-service for those teachers new to the district. 

Reading Team members have these three years given talks and 
demonstrations to twelve P.T.A.s, eight local civic groups and two 
local radio programs. The team has also demonstrated in two W.O.R.D. 
conferences and four I.R.A. meetings. 



BUDGET 



The total cost of the program was $36,620 (three years). 
These funds were provided by the U.S. Office of Education, from 
Title III, ESEA funds. Of the total cost $19*^25 was spent for 
the hiring of substitute teachers, $^,278 for contracted services, 
consultants, etc., $3i^39 for suppliecf and materials, $3,010 for 
non-professional help, mostly secretarial time. 

The travel for consultants and teachers to visit other school 
districts required $1,136 over the three years. The remainder 
of the budget, approximately $1,200, went to employee benefits 
as required by law. 



EVALUATION 



1. Given the in-service training* teachers will acquire favorable attitudes 
toward diagnostic teaching' 

a. As indicated by in-service personnel's ability to score 
above the National Nora on the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory* 

MINNESOTA TEACHER ATTITUDE INVENTORY 
Mean 
65 

. 



Post Test 
National 

Pre Test 



^5 



5<f.6 mean score 
50.5 mean score 

^3 .9 mean score 



Norm used: 



ELetnentary teachers with four years of training in the system 
with twenty-one or moj^e teachers. 

Manual: Minnesota Tedcher Attitude Inventory; the Psychological 
Corporation, JO^ E. St., New York, N.Y. (page 9) 



Results: The Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, Form A was administered 
to thirty-eight teachers of grades five and six in September of 1971 • 
The test was given in March and the scores matched. The thirty-eight 
teachers' scores ranged fj.*om 0 to 82 (tablel)on the pre-test with a mean 
score of kp.^ (table I) 

In the post test thirty-five teachers' scores ranged from 0 to 100 
with a mean score of 5*^.6. 

The score did indicate some improvement in general attitude as a measure 
by this test. The post-test scores were above the national nomit a 
stated objective^ 



khikesota teacher attitude inventory 

Differences in Pre-^Poet nean score in the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory* Fora A 
* (Codes 23 and 2k not tested, 38 in-service personnel took the test) 

Raw Scores 



Pre 9A9/71 
Post 3/21/72 
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r»iven the in-service training, teachers will acquire favorable attitudes 
toward diagnostic teaching. 

b. As indicated by their ability to classify from two case studies 
those screened symptoms of reading disabilities into five causal 
areas and make recommendations for their solution at the 90^ level. 
Less than a third of the participants were able to accomplish this * 
objective. (Appendix A) 

Observation of table H would cause us to conclude that there 

was little correlation between the case studies and the Minnesota 

Inventory scores. 



TABLE II 

The comparison of two case studies and the Minnesota Attitude Inventory. 

SAW SCOfiES 



Code 


Case Study I 


Case Study II 
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EVALUATION 



2. Given the in-scjrvice training, teachers will acquire favorable attitudes 
toward diagnostic teaching. 

a. As indicated by their ability to score at the 805J competency level 
on a district developed cognitive test^ (Appendix B) 

BesuLts: It was assumed that favorable attitudes toward change would 

require review and reorganization of knowledges of reading instruction. 

The Educator's Knowledge of Reading (Appendix B) was designed to 

give an indication of the teachers' general knowledge in the area 

of reading instruction. This is a district made test* The test is 

valid by this definition: the test was constructed by five reading 

specialists and revised several times. The reliability test data 

follows table III- 



Differences in the Ere-Post Mean Scores on the Educator's Kiowledge of Reading 

(Cognitive and fifty items) 

Mean 

ko 

Vast Test 58 * 38.2 mean score 

36 

32 

Pre Test 31*3 mean score 

The differential mean score of 6.9 may not be significant. Only 39 percent 
of the in-service personnel completed this post test at the or above 
level. Eighty-four percent of the in-service personnel completed the post 
test at the 70^ or above level. This was below our goal of 100 percent 
at the 80)i level of competency. See table III. 



TABLE III 



EDUCATOR'S KNOWLEDGE OF BEADING COGNITIVE - FIFTY ITEMS 

Pre 9A9/71 
Post 3/21/72 



Code 
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One of the necessities in using the teacher-made test to ascertain 
knowledge of reading is to establish a measure of reliability for the test. 
In order to control a number of variables as much as possible, parallel tests 
were given to a nximber of teachers in a school district removed from Port 
Angeles. The reliability coefficient establishes the correlation between the 
two parallel tests. The phi coefficient gives a num:)erical value, ranging from 
0 to +1, for that relationship. 

The basic computational fonmxla for phi is 

AD^BC 

phi ^ (A+B)(C+D)(A+C)(B+D) 



Test I 



Correct 



Wroiig 



4> 

CO 




Table Contingency table of parallel test scores from Educator ^s Kiowledge 
of Reading. 



phi * 450x210x595x295 



phi » 

-^8,738.782,500 



phi = 93,^80 
phi « .56 



chi-square = N phi 

chi-square = 640 X .56^ 

chi-square = 64o x 

chi-sq\iare = 200,704 



The number of degrees of freedom for this simple chi-square will always 
be 1. A chi-sqaare value larger than 5-8, with one df, is significant at t 
.05 level. It is concluded, therefore, that correlation 'between Test I and 
Test II is significant. 



Reliability test conducted by Vern Fankhauser, Intermediate District 
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TEACHEH BEQUESTS POR READING MATERIALS 
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100 200 300 ^00 500 600 700 
Items of Reading Material 



These figures do not include the collections that are 
scheduled on an exchange basis or those new materials sent 
to teachers for evaluation* (School District No. 21 has one 
elementary library which serves seven elementary schools* 
The library is located in a rental facility in down town 
Port Angeles) 

233 teacher requests for 37I items of reading materials 
were made in 1969-70, in 1970-71 there were 372 teacher requests 
initiated for 588 items of reading materials. During the 
same seven month period in 1971-72, 368 teacher requests were 
made for 602 items of reading materials. The district has 
averaged 98 elementary teachers each year for the three years. 



Teachers 



Grades K-2 
Grades 3-4 
Grades 5-6 



EDUCATOR'S KNOWLEDGE OF READING 
i'lipee Year Summary 1969-72 
Table 



Pre Test 
Mean 



Post Test 
Mean 



the test was being developed 
31.6 34.3 
33.3 38.2 



Differential 
Mean 



2.? 
6.9 



Teachers 



Grades K-2 
Grades 3-4 
Grades 5-6 



MINNESOTA TEACHER ATTITUDE 
INVENTORY, Form A 

Three Year Sumraary I969-72 



Pre Test 
Mean 



Post Test 
Mean 



60.0 
56.if 



65.0 
60.6 
5^.6 



Differential National 
Mean Mean 



5.0 
k.2 
10.7 



50.5 
50.5 
50.5 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



The results of the program do not indicate that it attained its 
objectives as measured by the formal testing* 

However^ that there has been an upgrading of the district reading 
program leaves little doubt* 

The in-service will continue for those teachers new to this district 
in 1972-73 as recommended by the Citizens' Steering Committee and 
directed by the School Board. 

The evaluations and observations of our practices have* drawn 
attention to several concerns i 

!• In-service would not have been effective without the direct 
follow-up and support of the Beading Team. 

2. More in-service time probably should have been spent on the 
skills of basic reading instruction. We found our 27 hours 
of time not sufficient to cover the basic instructional skills 
and to provide those new skills associated with diagnostic 
and prescriptive teaching. 

3* After developing rather sophisticated screening procedures 
to locate specific reading problems, we found that most 
commercial materials were not satisfactory. Therefore, we 
developed. our ownor altered considerably those found on 
the market. The amount of time it takes to develop the materials 
to meet specific student problems was far beyond our estimations. 

k. We still believe teacher attitude to be the key to altering 
teaching practices. We are not satisfied that we found 
appropriate instruments to measure teacher attitude as it 
relates to reading instruction. 



Bead the case study to analyse possible syaptoms of reeding disability. 
Write the student *s naoe on the Learning Ability Record in the space 
provided after "Heme"* 

Scoring process; 

1» Write 71-72 on the learning Ability Record in the appropriate 
place to identify syarptoius with causal areas# 

2. On the Case Study Diagnosis sheet substantiate your recording 
or reason for not recording in each causal area. 



3* Then loake recomendations which will assist the student in 
reaching his potential. 



i-\ ? £ . ^J J I X r\ 

Caee Study Nuaber 1 

Student's >>>a— L«rry . S«x_JlSl2 

Ag e 12 Birthday Nov. 6« 1939 Grede__5 



Larry's acoreo on the reading co«prehen«ion subtest of the C.T.B.S., 
SeptcBber 1971 was 3.7 - ZfiJfUe. Re was absent for the vocabulary subtest 
and for the Short Form Test of Academic Aptitude, (bave other scores; 

I.«rry wts given the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children April 15 v 1971 
When he was 11 years, five months. His scale profile showed: 

Verbal Perfoneance 
Inforwition 10 Si«Uariti«8 10 P. C.^TTi. 0. A. 10 

Coapreheaston 10 Vocabulary 10 P. A. 9 Coding 8 

Arithmetic 7 Wgit Spwx 10 B. D. 10 

Ther« was not a significant discrepancy between the verbal and perfer«*noe 
subtests. Kts perfonttace placed hia in the 90-109 range, the average ranj* 
in which 5C$> of the scores fall. 

The Beltone audiooeter screening indicated hearing to be noraal and the 
orthorater eye screening revealed no vision probleas. 

Larry was referred to the Beading Teaa in 1971-72. Results of th.» screening 
done by a reading teacher: 

Standardised Word Ust (Silvaroli) Standard Reading Inventory (McCracken) 
October 1971 October 1971 

_ Fluency Coaprehension Bate 
2? 983< lOOX 60wp« 

m TOi wp© 

Betta Spelling Level II 6% 

An auditory discriaination test showed 97-1005^ accuracy in diacriainating 
initial, fi^ and medial sounds. 

Larry was given the Ginn Fifth Grade Readiness Test January 1972. His 
word aeaning score placed hia in "needs special help" category, about na 
grade level. His scores on both the word analysis and coaprehension were 
in the average range. His subteat scores that indicated "needs special 
help" were: "SyUabicatioa"; "Using Diacritical Marks"; and "Details" , 
on the coaprehension tests. 

Larry was bom in Port Angeles. He is the youngest child of four. His 

aarried sisters are 29, 30 and 32. His father is currently employed. 

His Bother does not work. Larry did not attend kindergarten and he repeated 

grade one. Frequent and lengthy absences have characterised Larry's school 

career. The Public Health Nurse has made frequent phone calls and seversl 

home visits. Sh« says that the Bother was reluctant to have hia leave 

her to go to school. She ftarther states that, the absences are not substantiated 

jj evidences of fever or illness warranting non attendance. The aoth^r 

has attanded parent conferences but not consistently. 

Larry's fourth and fifth grade teachers see Larry as a cooperative student. 
He is fairly quiet and is seeaingly accepted by his peers. 

1 
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Analysis 


Grade 1 






Grade 2 




80Ji 


Grade 3 




35?^ 


Grade k 







Case Study NuAber 2 



Student* 8 Name Andora Sex , Female 



Age 11 Birthday Wov> 20 ^ I960 Grad e p 



if.O 


Expected 


5.9 


28^116 




II 


4.1 






tl 


5.0 


32%±le 


4.1 


11 


k.k 


269$lle 


5.^ 


II 


4.8 





Standardized test results of the CIBS administered in September 1971 show 
Andora*6 scores to be: 

Reading Achieved 
Language " 
Arithmetic " 
Total " 
Study Skills " 

Andora was below average in performance on the Washington Motor Fitness 
Test given to her class in the Fall of 1971* Her score was 20? pbints with 
a class average of 237*3 

An informal inventory of word perception skills shows areas of weakness 
to be with vowels and inflectional endings. Andora is working at instruc- 
tional levels grade three • She is reading Open Highways, Book 3* 

Teacher observation indicates Andora has difficulty with spelling and 
reversal of letters. Her writing is legible and since September her success 
with arithmetic has consistently improved. She does have reversal difficulties 
with two-digit numerals. (e«g.t 1? for 71; 23 for 32) 

Visual and hearing acuity measured normal as screened by the orthorater 
and Bel tone audiom;?ter. 



Andora has good ^c. bool attendance and a cooperative attitude toward school. 
She seems to have good peer relationships. She is shy, eager to do her 
work, and is cheerful. She is average in her participation with class 
discussion. 

Andora was referred to the Reading Team in 1969-70 and again in 1971 --72 • 
When asked by the reading teacher what was hard about spelling, her response 
was, '*The letters in the word I can't hear.** (e.g., laugh, could) 

Her mother is very anxious for her dauj^ter to achieve. She attends p^ent 
^conferences and does make frequent visits to the school. 



EDTJCATOH'S KNOWLEDGE OF BEADING 
Cognitive • Fifty Items 



Choose one answer for each question* 



!• Reading instruction laust focus on 

0 ci^ selection of material. 

0 b# instructional needs of students* 
0 c. developing comprehension skills. 
0 d. phoneme - grapheme relationships. 

2. A cognitive detenoinant of reading success is 

0 a* graded materials. 

0 b. pupil interest. 

0 c. pupil achievement* 

0 d. student desire. 

3« Word perception is 

0 a. a combination of sequential steps. 

0 b. the total reading approach. 

0 ^ ^ c. not important to all students. 
P ^ _ dc phonics. 

^. Reading readiness 

0 a. is resorved for the period of beginning reading. 

0^^^ b. applies to all levels of reading development. 

0 c. is stressed mostly in kindergarten. 

0 ^ d. is a life-long process* 

5. An affective criterion for the acquisition of reading skills is 

0 a. to help the student develop and expand a sight vocabulary. 

£ h* to help the student learn to associate visual symbols with speech sounds. 

0 c. to help the student develop the ability to enjoy reading. 

9 to help the student understand that the printed word symbols represent 

speech and that reading has meaning. 



Educator's Knowledge of Reading (cont.) Pag^ 2 

6. The ideal time for reading each day is 
9. *• 9 to 10 when the student is fresh. 

9. 12:30 to 1:30 after the student has had time to socialize. 

0 c. no specific time of day. 

d. when the teacher is ready. 



0 



ERIC 



?• During the early primary grades sex differences in reading interests 
are likely to be " 

0 a. not very marked. 

0 b. very marked. 

0 c. imimportant. 

2 Bignificantly different for boys than girls* 

8. The best method to encourage a reluctant reader to realize reading 
can be fun is to 

2, a. require him to read a book a day. 

9. ^« share literature with him by reading it aloud. 

2. require him to write book reports on each book read. 

0 d. choose his books for him. 

9* The term diagnosis is used when 

0 a. a disability is suspected. 

2 ^* ^ disability is analyzed and interpreted. 

.0 c. a disability is brou^t to attention by parent or former teacher. 

2 ^* standardized test reveals a weakness in several skills. 

10. A quick class survey to determine reading ability is 
0 a. to administer a standardized test. 

2 ^* to l^ave each student read a story silently and answer a set of 

questions on that story. 

0 c. to study the cumulative record card. 

0 ,,, to have ep.ch student read 2 or 3 sentences orally. 

11. Screening the student for reading and arithmetic skill mastery should 
be done 

0 a. by standardiz-^d test. 
0 , b. by teacher made test. 
0 c. by teacher observation. 
0 d. by all of these. 



Educator* 8 Knowledge of Reading (cent.) Page 5 

12* In evaluating a student* 8 ability to read, the important thing is to 
0 a. listen to the student read* 

0 b* rely on the student's ability to answer questions. 

Q c. obtain some usable evidence in which each important objective is 
being reached. 

0 d* use informal reading testa to obtain rate and accuracy of what is 
being read* 

13* The diagnosis of reading problems is a prime responsibility of the 

0 a» principal. 

0 b. classroom teacher. 

0 c* reading teacher. 

0 d. psychologist. 

1^. Informal reading tests should not be given to 
0 a. measure accomplishment of specific skills. 
0 b. create goals for the student. 

0 c* find the difference between oral and silent reading rates. 

0 d* measure a student's capacity to learn. 

1^. Students develop reading disabilities because 

0 a. someone ignored the syatptoms of reading disability. 

Q b. the symptoms of disability were misinterpreted. 

0 c. the student's achievement does not parallel the materials used. 

0 d. all of these. 

l6. A method to alleviate subvocalization is to 
0 a. emphasize si^t vocabulary. 
0 b. practice phrase reading. 
0 €• emphasize letter sounds. 

0 d. give instruction in the use of context clues. 

17* Harris suggests directional confusion is evidenced by 
0 a. reversals in reading. 
P b. stuttering. 
0 c. assorted nervous habits. 
0 d. all of these. 



ERLC 
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Eaucator»s Knowlerig<> of Keading (cont.) p^^^^ 

18. A student who reverses letters and/or words is considered to hare a 
serious problem if this tendency persists in 



a. preschool, 

Q b* kindergarten. 

0 c. first grade. 

0 d. third grade. 



0 



19* A basic principle associated with learning suggested by these words: 
kinesthetic, visual, auditory, tactile is 

a. multisensory. 

b. sight vocabulary. 

c. phonic analysis. 



0 d. diagnosis. 

20. One of the following is not an indicator of reading readiness 
0 a. auditory discrimination 

0 b. visual discrimination 

9. c. left -right orientation 

0_^^ d. chronological age 6.6 

21. The only time a student should be asked to read aloud without adyance 
preparation is 

P for diagnostic purposes. 

0 b^ in small reading groups. 

P in social studies or science toxts. 

0 d. during roimd-robin reading. 

lit '^^'^^^ Material a student can read with 3% errors and at least 
753^ comprehension is his 

0 a. cognitive reading level. 

0 b. frustration reading level. 

0 ^ , c. instructional reading level. 

0 ' independent reading level. 



23# Educational measurement can measure 

a. innate intelligence. 

b. functional ability. 



0 c. motivation. 

0 d. learning processes. 



Educator's Knowledge oi Reading (cont.) ^^8® ^ 

2h. Reading tests do not predict individual variations in 

0 a. the learning process. 

0 b. the number of reading difficulties. 

0 c. the levels of reading efficiency. 

O d. all of these, 

25- The aim of diagnosing symptoms of disability is to 
0 ae attempt to fix the blame. 

0 b. discover the environmental conditions which may require correction. 

0 c. seek a single causal factor. 

0 d. provide correction in relation to causal areas. 

26.. Physical impairment identified by screening should be referred by the 
classroom teacher to 

0 a. the principal for referral. 

0 b. the parent for referral. 

0 c* the Public Health Nurse. 

0 d. each of these for counsel. 

27. Research findings in comprehension support the view that reading 
comprehension 

0 a. becomes less effective with increased age. 

0 b. surpasses listening comprehension with good readers. 

0 cc does not surpass listening comprehension with good readers. 

0 d. increases with those who watch television. 

28. The significant finding of Sartain's study on the Individualized Reading 
approach is: 

0 a. it is the best way to teach reading. 

0 b» it is not a better approach than the basal approach. 
0 c. it provides for consistent pupil-teacher conferences. 



0 d. it exposes a student to a greater number of books. 

29. Gates' classic study of the 30 ♦s found the single most important criterion 
for the successful teaching of reading is 

0 a. the teacher. 

0 b. the methods. 

0 c. the student's mental age. 



O 0 d. the materials. 

ERIC 



?;ducator*s Knowledge of Reading (cont.) Page 6 

30. Betts did not suggest one of these levels of reading conpetency 

0^ ., . a. independent level at which a student reads easily and fluently 
without assistance 

0 b. an instructional level at which a student can do satisfactory reading 

providing he receives help from the teacher 

P , c. a floating level at which the student depends on past kno«*Iedge 

0 d. a frustration level at which the student's reading skills break down 

31. One of the following is a more valid prediction of first grade reading 
success. 

0 a. a standardized readiness test. 

0 b. teacher judgment. 

0 c. an assessment of physical maturity. 

0 d. hyperactivity. 

32. The reading expectancy of a student may be estimated by 
0 a. teacher judgment. 

0 b. a measure of intelligence. 

0 c* a formula using a measure of achievement of intelligence. 

0 d. a formula using a measure of intelligence and years in school* 

33« Of the four dimensions of reading; word recognition, comprehension 
critical reading , and integration 9 

P a» word recognition is the most important. 

0 b. each dimension is developed singularly. 

p c. each dimension is developed simultaneously. 

0 . d* the appreciation of literature is developed as an independent reader. 

3^« When a student is having difficulty reading content material t the 
teacher should 

0 a. have him take it home and read it to his parents. 

0 b. have him stay after school and finish his assignment. 

P c. have part of the material read to him. 
0 d. have him read it orally to the teacher. 

35* Development of reading and listening comprehension 
0 a. are singular processes through the grades. 

0 b. requires greater stress on listening in the beginning stages of reading. 
0 ^ c. will never be equivalent. 

0 d. should be equally emphasissed from the beginning. 



Educator's Knowledge of Reading (cont.) p^^^ 

36. A epecific reading ability to be developed in the content area is: 
,2 ®* concept formation 

P b. word perception 

0 c* vocabulary 

0_ d. organization 

37. The abstraction of letters, letters combined into words, and words 
combined into reading can be accomplished only 

0 with thorough letter knowledge. 

0 b. through application of phonie skills. 

0 c. by an experiential background. 

0 d. by word perception 

38. When reading a story, a student's first approach to decoding an unknown 
word should be to use 

0 a. context clues. 

0 b. phonics. 

0 c. syllabication. 

0 d. picture clues. 

39* Phonics should be taught by 

0 ^ a. deductive reasoning. 

0 divergent thinking. 

0 c. critical thinking. 

0 d. inductive reasoning. 

40. Words immediatf^ly recognized without mental spelling or analysis are 
0 a. phonic analysis words. 

0 b. Dolch words. 

0 c. sight words* 

0 d. homonyms. 

41. Those words which are decoded throu^ phonic or structural approaches 
come under the general heading of 

0 a. antonyms. 

0 b. phonic generalizations. 

0 ^. ^ ^ c. word analysis.. 

0 . d. sight words. 



Educator *s Knowledge of Reading (cont.) Page 

^2. Vfhat is the difference between a consonant and a vowel? 

0 a. Consonants always contain fricatives while vowels have none* 

0 b. A consonant always has a constant sotmd while a vowel has a variety 
of sounds* 

0 c. A consonant is usually uttered by, or accompanied with, a hissing 
sound. 

0 d. A consonant is characterized by closure at one or more points in the 
breath channel while the vowel is an open throat sound. 

^3. What do the following consonants have in common: 1, r, w? 
0 a. Quite^oTten they are silent letters. 
0 b. They control the vowei that precedes them. 
0 c. They control the vowel that follows them. 
0 d. They are all in the first haD.f of the alphabet. 



A schwa is 
0 a. an imaccented syllable. 
0 b.- a vowel followed by a digraph. 
0 c. a vowel diphthong. 

0 d. a short vowel sound in an unaccented syllable (uh). 



What do these letter combinations have in common: -tch, -dge, -bt, wr-, 
kn-, -^ght? 

0 a. They change each other's sound. 
0 b. They are consonant digraphs. 
0 c. They are consonant blends. 
0^ d. They have silent letters. 

^6. What do s and th have in common? 
0 a. Hard to say when a tooth is missing 
0 b. Voiced and unvoiced sounfis 
0 c. They are sounde in the low frequency range 



^7. In a phonic context, what do c and g have in common? 
0 a. They both have long and short sounds. 
0 b. They both have hard and soft sounds. 
0 c. They are always preceded by vowels. 



Educator's Knowledge of Reading (cont.) Page 
k8. One word has the schwa sound of the Towel in the unstressed syllable. 



0 


a. 


children 


0 


b. 


barter 


0 


c. 


pepper 


0 


d. 


lazy 



^9* One of the following is dirided according to a basic principle of 
syllabication • 

0 a, proV le 

0 b, res'^eon 

0 c. welc^hen 

P d. rat^und 



30 • One of the words below is spelled according to the principle for 
adding inflectional endings. 

0 ^ a. laveing 

_ b. watting 

0 c. maxs 

0 d. reged 



PORT ANGELES SCHOOL DISTRICT NO* 21 
Port Angeles, Washington 



SYLLABUS: Disgnostic Procedures to Prevent Beading Disabilities - 1971-72 

PURPOSE FOE IK-SEKVICE: To help each other help students to better advantage, 
especially with reading* 

^'Whenever I have confronted that which is unfamiliar to me, I constantly sought 

neither to praise nor to condemn but only to understand*" Spinoza 

TEACMERS: Grades 5 and 6, New Principals 



OBJECTIVES CHECKLIST 

!• Teachers will be able to analyze educational information for corrective 
procedures* For example: 

^^^^^^^^ Teachers can interpret standardized information when presented as 
percentile, stanine and/or quartile data. 

^^^^^^^^^ Teachers can administer and interpret results of an informal inventory. 

^^^^^^^ Teachers can observe a student and record objective data/ 

Teachers can relate analyzed educational information into five causal areas 
for the purpose of consultation with persons of multi-disciplines. For 
^ example: 

PHYSICAL - Visual, eye care practitioner; Auditory, audiologist; Speech, 

communication disorders specialist; Motor Coordination, P.E. teacher; 
General Health, public health nurse. 

MENTAL - psychologist 

IMOTIONAL - counselor, psychologist, parent 

ENVIRONMENTAL • parent, social welfare agency. Health Department 

EDUCATIONAL - colleagues, Reading Team, principal, parent 

?. Teachers will be able to use alternate methods of reading appropriate to 
student needs. For example: 

Teachers can develop sequential activities as identified with the 

basal method. 

Teachers can use experience stories to help students develop vocabulary. 

Teachers can use the student-teacher conference for specific learning 

information, 

^ Teachers can use the student's oral reading to evaluate expression 
of phrasing and fluency. 
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Teachers will be able to differentiate instruction to meet student needs. 
For example: 

Teachers can provide activities for sequential skill development. 

Teachers can use skill groups for corrective measures. 

Teachers can use workbooks, skill packets, manipulative tools to 

adapt a program to student needs. 

Teachers will seek help from the principal, parent, and school 

agencies, in ptirsuit of fulfillment of student needs. 

Teachers will be able to employ a variety of techniques to meet student 
needs. For example: 

Teachers can effectively use grouping within the class. 

Teachers can stimulate student performance with in-clasB or cross- 
grade tutoring. 

Teachers can develop student initiative with contract arrangements 

for assignment completion. 

Teachers can individualize instruction to meet a .specific student's 

needs. 

Teachers will be able to help students: 

Evaluate ideas through interaction with peers in small group discussion 

committee work, or special project. 

Draw inferences by wide exposure to materials; film, pictures, books, 

" writing, listening to tapes. 

See relationships in experiences, ideas, and expressions of language. 



(Evaluation) Teachers can evaluate and re-evaluate student progress through 
the use c ^ diagnostic procedures. For example: 

Teachers can use three kinds of educational information: standardized 

data, intbrmal inventory^ and teacher observation, to assess a student* 
learning needs. 

Teachers can relate analyzed educational information into five causal 

areas to use a multi-disciplinary approach for correction. 

Teachers will consult personnel of other disciplines for specific 

student needs and communicate with .parents and principal. 
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SESSION ONE 



OBJECTIVE ; TEACHERS WILL DHdONSTRATE CONFIDENCE WITH AND KNOWLEDGE OF READING 
THROUGH RESPONSE TO TEST ITEMS. 



1. PRE-ASSESSMEWT 

A. AFFECTIVE DOMAIN 

1. Educator's Attitudinal Scale 

B. COGNITIVE DOMAIN 

1. Educator's Knowledge of Reading 

2. Case studies 

a. Standardized data, informal inventory, teacher 

observation (RT-F2) 

b. Learning Ability Record (RT-FIO) 

c. Case study diagnosis 

OBJECTIVE: TEACHERS WILL DEMONSTRATE CONFIDENCE WITH AND KNOWLEDGE OF READING 
THROUGH GROUP INTERACTION IN SHARING EXPERIfUCES, ABILITIES, AND TEACHING 
STRENGTHS. 



II. FORECASTING 

A. OBJECTIVES CHECKLIST 

1. Identify objectives met 

2. Discuss objectives to be met 

3. Examine syllabus 

B. GROUP INTERACTION TO DIALOGUE 

1. Experiences 

2* Abilities 

3* Teaching strengths 

C. SESSION EVALUATION (clarity, effectiveness, utility) 

1. Verbal reaction 

2. Written reaction 



SESSION TWO 



OBJECTIVE: TEACHERS WILL IDENTIFY DIACWOSTIC TEACHING AS A PROCESS OF IKFOHMATION 
ANALYSIS NECESSARY TO MEET STUDENTS - LEARNING NEEDS. 



III. DIAGNOSTIC TEACHING PROCESS 



A. EDUCATION INFORMATION (F2) 



1. Standardized data 

a. Percentile 

b. £ tannine 
c« Quartile 

2. Informal inventory 
3* Teacher obserration 



B. CAUSAL AREAS (FIO) 



1. Physical (ortho rater - audiometer) 

2. Mental 

3* Enotional 

EnvirozuBental 
5. Educational 

C. SESSION EVALUATION (clarity, effectiveness, utility) 

1, Verbal reaction 

2. Written reaction 



OBJECTIVE: TEACHERS WILL DISCUSS STRQJGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF FOUR METiX)DS OF 
READING INSTRUCTION. 

IV. METHODS OF READING 

A. BASAL 

1. Sequential developaent 

2. Workbook 

B. INDIVIDUALIZED 

1. Student ^teacher conference 

2. Self-seeking, self-selectingt self-pacing 

C. LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE 

1. Student vocabulary 
2* Chart story 

D. LINGUISTIC 

1. Phonic approach 

2. Oral rr^^ading with expression for ueaiiing 

E. SESSION EVALUATION (clarity, effectiveness, utility) 

1. Verbal reaction 
Q 2. Written reaction 

ERIC 
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session thhee 

objective ; teachers will identify characteristics of four types of reading 
instruction. 

V. DIFFERENTIATING IMSIBUCTION 

A. DEVELOH!ENTAL 

1. Sequential skills development 

2. Basal oriented 

B. CORRECTIVE 

1. Identify skill needs 

2. Group for correction 

C. ADAPTIVE 

1. Analysis of needs 

2. Prepare, -naterials for specific needs 

D. REMEDIAL 

1. Outside class time 

2. Special help 

E. SESSKW EVALUATICM} (clarity, effectiveness, utility; 

1. Verbal reaction 

2. Written reaction 

OBJECTIVE ; TEACHERS WILL DISCUSS AND ANALYZE INFORMAL INVEWTORY RESULTS THROUGH 
PRACTICE WITH A PARTNER. 

VI, DIAGNOSTIC TEACHING; ANALYSIS 

A. INFORMAL INVENTORY - WORD PERCEPT' ".ON SKILLS 

1. Heilman - Phonics in Proper Perspective 

2. Diagnostic skill tests. 

a. DSK k with partner 

b. Doren 

B. INFORMAL INVENTORY - COMPREHENSION SKILLS 

1. Ginn IRI 

2. Nila Banton Smith 

5. Barrett's TaxonoBi v.Anaheim Report) 

C. SESSKW EVALUATIW (clariiy, effectiveness, utility) 



ERIC 



!• Verbal reaction 
2. Written, reaction 



SESSION FODB 



OBJECTIVE : TEACHEHS WILL DO ANALYSIS FOR CORRECTION ON INFOEMAL INVENTORY 
INPOHMATION DERIVED FKW STUDENT/S DURING CLASS TIME* 

VII. DIAGMOSTIC TEACHING: INTERPRETATION 

A. ANALYSIS FOR CORRECTION 

1. DSK 1 throu^ ^ with student 

2. Oral/silent reading inventory with student 

B. CORRECTIVE PROCEDURE 

!• Skills index 
2. Skills packet 
5. Materials 

C. SESSIW EVALUATION (clarity, effectiveness, utility) 

1. Verbal reaction 

2. Written reaction 
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SESSION FIVE 

OBJECTIVS : TEACHERS \^ILL IDENTIFY A VARIETY OF TECHNIQUES FOR DIFFERENTIATING 
INSTRUCTIC»J AND PACING THE PROGRAM TO MEET STUDENT NEEDS. 

VII. ORGANIZING FOR INSTRU CTION 

A. TECHNIQUES 

1. Grouping 

2. Individualizing 

3. Contracts 
^. Tutorial 

B. PACING THE PROGRAM 

1. Materials for pacing the student 

a. Basal 

b. Transitional 

c. Supplemental 

dc Adaptive (teacher made) 

2. Methods for pacing the student 

a. Self motivated (specific) 
Group motivated (global) 

C. SESSKW EVALUATKW (clarity, effectiveness, utility) 

1. Verbal reaction 

2. Written reaction 

OBJECTIVE : TEACHERS WILL DISCUSS AND IDENTIFY SYMPTOMS OF . DISABILITY IN CAUSAL 
AREAS THAT REQUIRE ASSISTANCE FROM OTHER DISCIPLINES. 

IX- !fflLTl>DISCIPLINARY AWARENESS 

A. visim 

1^ Visual acuity 

2. Visual discrimination 

3. Visual defects 

P. .jDITIOri 

1. Auditory acuity 

2. Auditory discrimination 

3. Auditory defects 

C. SPEECH (Communication Disorders) 

1. Articulation 

2. Therapy 

D. NEUROLOGICAL DYSFUNCTION 

1. Definition 

2. Categories of dysfunction 

5. Symptoms of behaviors of neurological dysfunction 

E. SESSION EVALUATION (clarity, effectiveness, utility) 

1* Verbal reaction 
2. Written reaction 
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SESSION SIX 

OBJECTIVE : TEACHERS WILL WRITE ENTPY/EXIT LEVEL PERFORMANCE CRITERIA FOR 
STUDJUTS OF GRADES FIVE AND SIX. 

X. PERFORMANCE CRITERIA 

A. iWTRY LEVEL 

!♦ Demonstrate 
2. Observe 
5. Measure 

B. CHECKPOINTS 

1. Begin correction 

2. Criterion met 

C. EXIT LEVEL 

1. Demonstrate 
2# Observe 
5. Measure 

D. SESSION EVALUATKW (clarity, effectiveness, utility) 

1. Verbal reaction • 
Zm Written reaction 

SESSION SEVEN 

OBJECTIVE : TEACHERS WILL DISCUSS AND SHARE IDEAS OF THE BASIC SKILLS FOR CONTEN 
READING. 

XI. READING IN THE CCTITENT AREAS 

A. BASIC SKILLS FOR CONTENT READING 

!• Previewing 

2. Skimming and scanning 

3. Reading graphic materials 
Organizing and reporting 

B. READING IN SCIENCE AND SXIAL SCIENCE 

1. Vocabulary meaning 

2. Concept development 

C. READING IN HATH 

1. Vocabulary meaning 

2. Concept development 

D. READING IN LITERATURE 

1. Vocabulary enrichment 

2. interpretation, inference 

E. SESSICW EVALUATION (clarity, effectiveness, utility) 

1. Verbal reaction 

2* Written reaction , ^ 
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SESSION EIGHT 

OBJECTIVE: TEACHERS WILL IDENTIFY APPfiOACHES TO READING IN THE CONTENT AREAS 
THATW^LE STUDENTS TX) EVALUATE IDEAS, SEE REUTIONSHIPS , AND DRAW INFEREWCES. 

a 1 . APPROACHES TO READING IN THE CONTENT AREAS 

A. EVALUATING IDEAS 

B. SEEING REIATIONSHIPS 

C. DRAWING INFERENCES 

D. SESSION EVALUATIC»1 (clarity, effectiveness, utility) 

1. Verbal reaction 

2. Written reaction 



SESSION NINE 

OBJECTIVE: TEACHERS WILL OBJECTP/ELY EVALUATE THE IN-SERVICE SESSIONS BY WRHTEN 
' STATElgMT AND RESPONSE TO ITEMS ON TWO KINDS OF TESTS; COGNITIVE AND AFFECTIVE. 

IX. POST-ASSESSMENT 

A. IN-SERVICE EVAUIATIOH 

1- Objectives Checklist 
2. Written reaction 

B. AFFECTIVE DOMAIN 

1. Kinnesota Attitudinal 

2. Educator's Attitudinal Scale 

C. COGNITIVE DOMAIN 

1. Educator's Knowledge of Reading 

2. Case Studies 

a. Standardized data, informal inventory, teacher 

observation (RT-F2) 

b. Learning Ability Record (RT-FIO) 

c. Case Study Diagnosis 
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Syllabus: Diagnostic Procedxires to Prevent Reading Disability 
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